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Autumn Days 


A RIDE down the country lane that leads to my home re 
minded me that summer days have really gone and autum 
is here. The days are still warm and the breezes are balmy, but 
the sumac heads are a deep, rusty red, and its leaves are flaming 
orange and red fronds. The hickories have changed from gree: 
to gold, and the walnut trees are almost bare. 

The walnuts are almost the last to leaf out in the spring and 
they are among the first to lose their leaves in the fall. Perha 
that is well, for in just a glance any boy can tell which trees 
loaded with a rich harvest of nuts. 

I doubt that the squirrels look the trees over to tell whe 
the crop of nuts is ready for gathering. They seem to have an 
inner sense that tells them when and where to go to lay in thei 
store of food for the winter. Some persons who study the wa 
and habits of birds and animals call this inner sense instinc, 
but I like to think of it as the wisdom of God at work in then, 
just as the wisdom of God in boys and girls, men and woma 
tells them when it is time to put up hay and gather apples in| 
pumpkins and build warm, snug shelters for the stock on the 
farms and see that furnaces are in good condition and windows 
and doors fit snug against the cold days of winter. 

The wisdom of God that speaks in your mifid and mine n ; 
only tells us when it is time to plow fields and plant gardens i | 
the spring and gather crops in the fall; it tells us when Baby -. 
Brother needs a little extra loving, or Mother and Father neti 
help with the yard or the dishes, or when a schoolmate need 
the encouragement that a friend can give with a troublesome 
problem or a spelling lesson. 

I like to think of this “God wisdom” in you telling you whet 
to be especially loving and helpful, how to be always loyal and 
kind, just as it tells the birds and animals to prepare during the 
autumn days for the winter that is coming. 
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Dancing 


By Lillian Beck 


Entered 
jal rate 

on Indians dancing round and round One can hear the tramp of feet 
al : Beat a path upon the ground, Keeping time to tom-tom s beat. 
— | Swaying bodies in the breeze Long they dance into the night 


Much like sturdy wind-tossed trees. . By the campfire’s glowing light. 
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“HERE'S one thing sure,” Chip Snodgrass 
said as he slipped on his cat-face mask 

and adjusted the long black tail of his Halloween 
costume behind him. “It’s going to be all tricks 
and no treats at Old Lady Parker’s house. How 
about it, gang?” 

“Righto!” Pete Morton agreed with a wave 
of his pirate’s knife. 

“You said it!’ Bill Landon declared. 

“Let’s get going,” someone else said eagerly. 

“Follow me!’ Chip ordered. “We'll get the 
dirty work over with there first; then we'll spend 
the rest of the evening on treats.” 

Wraithlike, they slipped out of Chip’s base- 
ment and across the moonlit lawn, their cos- 


tumes casting grotesque shadows before them. 


At the rear of the Snodgrass yard they crossed 
a vacant lot and turned toward the fringes of the 
town. “You're sure you know the house she lives 
in?” Chip asked Pete over his shoulder. 
“Yeah!” Pete said. “I delivered some groceries 
there for Bopp’s Market just last week. It sits 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


off to itself in a clump of trees at the end of 
Oak Street. I guess Old Lady Parker doesn't 
like neighbors too close.” 

“With her disposition, she wouldn't,’ 
Bill commented. 

“You said it!’ Chip put in bitterly. “With 
her disposition, she doesn’t like anyone or 
anything! Why the school board ever hired 
her is beyond me. She treats us like a bunch 
of first-graders.” 

“Yeah! And with us about ready to grad: 
uate into high school,” one of the gang ina 
ghost’s outfit said disgustedly. 

“Well, we'll sure fix the old picklepuss to- 
night!” Chip declared. ‘““Maybe she won't be so 
straight-laced after this.” 

“You're not expecting the things we do at 


_her place to change her for the better any, are 


you?” Pete asked surprised. 

“Well, no. I didn’t mean that exactly. Nothing 
would ever change her from the sour old maid 
she is,” Chip said. “But at least we'll get even 
with her for some of the punishments she’s given 
us in the last two months. When I think of what 
a snap we had last year with Miss Adams!” 

‘My mother says Miss Adams was a very poof 
disciplinarian,” Bill put in. His tongue stumbled 
over the word, but the boys got his meaning and 
laughed. 

“Whatever she was, she was fun. Maybe we 
didn’t learn much, but she was young and pretty, 
and she liked kids,” Chip said. 

“Which is something Old Lady Parker does 
n't!” Pete declared with emphasis. 

“She sure doesn’t!” the boys echoed. 
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“The way she glares at us 
through those specks of hers 
chills my blood,” Chip said. 
“Careful now, we're getting 
close to her place,” he warned. 
“Don’t make a sound so as to 
ive away who we are. She'll 
ptobably think some of the kids 
from this neighborhood did it. 
She sure lives a long ways from 
the school.” 

“I guess she thinks none of 
us would want her living close 


Trick or Treat 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


“Trick or treat” is what we 
sa 

On Halloween—but just in 

lay. 

If folk treat, it makes us glad; 

If they don’t, we say, “Too 
bad,” 

And knock upon another 
door, 

Just as happy as before! 


beyond that was where the 
light was burning. Tiptoeing 
across the intervening space, he 
placed his ear cautiously to the 
crack in the door. All was silent 
on the other side, so he mo- 
tioned to those behind to follow 
him as he swung the door 
silently on its hinges. 

As he did so a sudden, whir- 
ring, frightening sound from 
the other room rocked him back 
on his heels. In his surprise, he 


to us,” Pete laughed. 

“She gets enough of us in school!’’ Someone 
else chuckled. 

“And we get plenty of her!” Chip declared. 
“No more talking now,” he ordered. “Drop 
down on your hands and knees when we get 
near the house. Boy, those trees sure make it 
dark! She'll never notice us slipping up.” 

The house in the clump of trees at the end 
of Oak Street was dark and deserted-looking as 
the boys slipped toward it. “She must be gone,” 
Chip whispered over his shoulder to Pete. 

“So much the better,” Pete replied in an under- 
tone. 

“Let’s slip around the house and see what we 
can get our hands on,” Chip said. “Lawn chairs 
or garden tools or——” 

He stopped suddenly. “Look!” He pointed. 
“There's a light coming through that little base- 
ment window on the other side. Guess she for- 
got to turn it off when she left.” 


“Maybe she forgot to lock the basement too,” 
Bill said. “If we could get in there and mess 
things up for her e 

“That would be something!” Chip said with 
enthusiasm as the gang pushed forward eagerly 
but not too cautiously. 

“The basement entrance is through the garage 
under the house,” Pete said, tightening the sash 
around his pirate’s outfit. 


“That’s good,” Chip told them. “Now, not 
a sound!” He slipped through the opened garage 
door and motioned for the others to follow. 
From where he crouched against the darkened 
wall, Chip could see that the door to the base- 
ment was slightly ajar. Luck was with them! 
Cautiously he pushed it back far enough for 
them to slip through. In the semidarkness he 
could see that the part of the basement they 
Were entering was the laundry room. The room 


collided with Pete and Bill who 
were pushing on eagerly behind him. In the con- 
fusion, someone stepped on Chip’s long black 
cat tail, and someone else’s foot tangled with 
his so that he tripped and sprawled headlong 
into the lighted room. 


The strange noise that had thrown him so 
off balance stopped abruptly as he tried to pick 
himself up for a look about. A gasp stuck in his 
throat at what he saw. He was too stunned even 
to warn the gang. Unaware of what lay before 
them, they froze in their tracks in the laundry 
room as Chip stared in disbelief at the woman 
standing beside a power saw. 

It couldn’t be, he told himself, and yet it 
was. Yes, it was Miss Parker herself! Her gold- 
rimmed glasses were perched on her high-bridged 
nose, and her hair was drawn back in its usual 
tight, smooth bun. And yet, she was a strangely 
different Miss Parker from the Miss Parker they 
knew in the classroom. The lines around her 
mouth were relaxed, her eyes were bright and 
happy, and of all things, she wore jeans and an 
old plaid shirt! 

“Hello,” she said lightly to Chip as though 
she had been expecting him. “Are the others 
with you?” 

“Ye-es,”” Chip managed. 

“Come in, boys!” Miss Parker called gaily. 
She crossed to the door. “My goodness, I can’t 
begin to guess who is which,” she laughed. 
“What a fine set of costumes.” She led the way 
into the room. 

From where he stood, Chip could see that the 
boys were trembling like frightened rabbits. Be- 
hind Miss Parker’s back he scratched his head 
thoughtfully, trying to figure out what the pay- 
off would be. Had someone in the gang let the 
cat out of the bag about coming to Miss Parker’s ? 
They had been so sure that they would never 
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be suspected. Or had Miss 
Parker invited some _ other 
group to come for a Hal- 
loween party—the neighbor- 
hood boys or her Sunday- 
school class perhaps? Chip 
looked around the basement 
room. No, there was no sign 
of any party decorations. All 
that he could see was the power 
saw, a workbench lined with 
tools, piles of lumber in the 
corner, and shelves stacked high 
with a varied assortment of 
toys. ‘“What in the world is Old 
Lady Parker doing with so 
many sleds and wheelbarrows 
and doll beds and wagons?” he 
asked himself. “This gets 
goofier all the time.” 

“I was just starting to cut 
the pattern for the new doll 
house,” Miss Parker said. 
“Would you like to watch me, 
then we can get on to painting 
the rest of the wagons and the 
wheelbarrows.” 

“W-we——,” Chip began, 
edging toward the door. He in- 
tended to say that they had 
better be going, but Miss Parker 
was herding them toward the 
saw, and there was no easy 
way out; so he moved on across 
the basement with the others. 

With a snap of the switch, 
Miss Parker started the power- 
ful saws whirring again and 
sawdust splattered upon their 
costumes as she fed the lumber 


into its hungry teeth. Chip nudged Pete. “We 
_got to get out of here,” he whispered. 

Pete nodded. His eyes were big and scared 
behind his pirate’s mask, “If she finds out who 


we are, we're sunk,” he said. 


“We'll have to make some kind of an excuse 
—say we have to go somewhere quick or some- 
thing,” Chip said. He punched Bill who was 
_ standing in front of him, but Bill did not seem 
to notice. It was hard to decide, Chip told him- 
self, whether it was because Bill was so scared 
or because he was so interested in what Miss 
Parker was doing. Some of the boys were push- 
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Fairy-Tale Time 


By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


I love a little book or rhyme 
That starts with “Once upon 
a time.” 


So just before I’m tucked in 
bed, 

Before my good-night prayers 
are said, 


My mother holds me close 
and reads 
Of fairy chariots and steeds; 


Of elves who wade a pool of 
stars 

While brownies strum their 
small guitars. 


Sometimes she tells of Mother 
Hubbard, 

About her dog and empty 
cupboard 


And Jack whose beanstalk 
grew and grew 
Away up into skies of blue! 


Then Mother says, “I'll read 
one more 

Before I go and close the 
door.” 


So I pick out a fairy rhyme 
That starts with “Once upon 
a time.” 


ing closer to the saw, Craning 
their necks to watch as the 
board in Miss Parker's capable 
hands was being ripped in 
two. 

Miss Parker worked quickly. 
In no time at all the pieces 
were all sawed and ready to be 
nailed together. She turned to 
the boy nearest her. “Would 
you like to do the nailing?” 
she asked, as though he were 
supposed to know exactly what 
it was all about. She handed 
him the hammer without wait- 
ing for a reply and turned to 
ward the shelves where the 
unpainted toys were kept. 

“Maybe it would be best for 
you to take off your costumes 
before you begin working with 
the paints,” she suggested. 

Chip gulped. ‘‘N-no!” he 
said. “We'd rather leave them 
on, wouldn’t we?” He turned 
to the others. A cold chill was 
running up and down his 
spine. If they had to unmask 
before Miss Parker, there was 
no telling what might happen 
“We might even be expelled 
from school if she finds out 
we came here te do real dam- 
age!” He thought wildly. 

“Just as you like,” Miss 
Parker smiled. “I like the cos- 
tumes. After a while I'll bring 
down some soda pop and 
cookies, and it will seem like 
a real party.” 


Chip breathed with relief as she handed him 
a paintpot and a brush. If she went upstairs for 
refreshments, maybe they could slip out of the 
basement and get away before she came back. 


But what would she think if she found them 


gone when she returned? Maybe she would get 
suspicious and follow them. Well, in the meat 
time, he would go ahead and paint the little 
wheelbarrow green with yellow handles and 
try to dope things out someway. 

He was still puzzled about what Miss Parker 
was doing with so many toys that she had made 
herself in the basement. Somehow, in the two 
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months he had known her, he had never thought 
of toys in connection with Miss Parker. In fact, 
he had never connected Miss Parker with any- 
thing except hating boys and girls. But if she 
really hated them as much as he thought she 
did, why was she fooling around making so 
many toys that only boys and girls could use? 
It was a mystery, if he had ever seen one. He 
shook his head. 

“Say, this is kind of fun,” Pete whispered 
to him as he put the finishing touches on a little 
red wagon. “But who'd ever have thought that 
our Halloween would turn out like this?” 

“Yeah, who'd have thought——” Chip 
stopped suddenly, for there was the sound 
of boys’ laughter and the shuffling of feet across 
the basement floor in the laundry room just 
beyond. 

“Oh!” He exclaimed huskily. “Here comes 
whoever she was expecting. Now what happens 
to us?” Panic overtook him, and he jumped to his 
feet. “We'd better try to make a break for it,” 
he said to the others. He turned, ready to bolt 
toward the doorway, but Miss Parker was 
blocking his path. 

“We went around the neighborhood and got 
our treats first,” one of the boys in the laundry 
room was saying. ‘Now, we're ready for work.” 

“How nice!’ Miss Parker exclaimed in a 
pleased tone as she stood in the doorway greet- 
ing the newcomers who also were in costume. 
“I've never seen so many boys so eager to work 
for a good cause. The crowd grows bigger every 


“You're swell, Miss 
Parker!” Chip said. 


va? 


week. The orphans at Saint Anne’s certainly 
will have a marvelous Christmas this year!” 

“The orphans,” Chip repeated half aloud just 
behind her. So that was it, was it? That ex- 
plained why Miss Parker had the workshop and 
the toys in her basement. She made toys for 
orphans for Christmas. Chip had heard of peo- 
ple who devoted themselves to such bighearted 
causes. But to think that Miss Parker would be 
one of them! Well, Halloween was a night for 
surprises, he supposed. Funny though, they had 
planned to surprise Miss Parker, and instead she 
had surprised them. 

Remembering why they had come to her 
house, a feeling of shame began to grow in 
Chip. He hung his head for a moment, then 
turned to meet Pete’s brown eyes behind his 
mask. Pete too was ashamed, Chip could tell. 
“Who'd have ever guessed it?” He whispered 
to Pete. ‘“We were all so sure Miss Parker hated 
kids.” 

Pete shook his head. “I guess we should have 
taken ‘the trouble to get better acquainted with 
her,” he said. “Just because she wasn’t young 
and pretty like Miss Adams, we got mad be- 
cause the school board hired her.” 

“My dad always says you can’t judge what’s 
in a package by its 


outside wrappings, 
or what a person’s ae 
really like by his | 

(Turn to page 20) 
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COON 
HOLLER 


Olive Rambo Cook 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jo Ann and Kenny Brice spent the summer on 
Grandfather Brice’s farm. About time for school to 
open, their mother wrote that she and their father 
were unable to find suitable living quarters in Kansas 
City and that the children were to start school at Coon 
Holler, the country school where their father had 
gone as a boy. Jo Ann and Kenny were very dis- 
appointed, afid Jo Ann was resentful. 

e teacher, Mrs. Stevens, supervised the cleaning 
of the schoolhouse, and all the children helped her. 

There were only thirteen children in the school: the 
Tuckers, Texas, Callie, Montie, Minnie, Bama, and 
Penny; the Willicks, Daniel, Bill, the twins, and 
Tressie; and Kenny and Jo Ann Brice. 

The first day Mrs. Stevens told .them that a boy and 
a girl from Checkoslovakia were coming to live with 
the Kolars and would come to Coon Holler. Jo Ann 
was astonished. Hillbillies were bad enough. Now 
they were to have foreigners! 

Jo Ann did not like Coon Holler and she did not 
like Callie Tucker. The first day of school Mrs. Stevens 
gave Callie a seat opposite Jo Ann. Mrs. Stevens an- 
nounced then that they were to have a piano for the 
school and asked if anyone played an instrument. Every 
hand went up except little Tressie Willick’s. Mrs. 
Stevens was delighted because they could have an 
orchestra. 

When lessons were over they planned an old-time 
program and box supper. The proceeds were to be 
used to buy a flagpole. Callie and Jo Ann were asked 
to make posters. “I won’t make posters with Callie,” 
Jo Ann thought. She looked up to see Callie standing 
there, her face unsmiling. 
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Part Three 


OR A moment Jo Ann was so astonished 
she could not even think; she could only 
stare and try to believe what she was hearing. 

“Mom always says the way to get your troubles 
ironed out with a person is to go and talk to 
the person face to face,” Callie said earnestly. 
“So I want to know—why don’t you like me, 
Jo Ann? I’ve worried about it ever since last 
Thursday, and I want to know. What have I 

- done to make you hate me so?” 

“But—I—don’t really—hate you,” Jo Ann 
stammered as she looked into Callie’s dark 
troubled eyes. “I just don’t like—oh, I mean— 
well, I don’t like being ordered around, like you 
telling me to get the broom and help sweep 
the very minute I got here! I’ve noticed you're 
always telling somebody to do something. I was 
mad anyway, and that just made it worse. I don't 
like Coon Holler. I think it’s horrible. You asked 
me, and that’s the truth!” Jo Ann flung out the 
words, her face red and angry. 

“Oh-h-h-h,” Callie said slowly in surprise. She 
put her arm around Penny, who came to stand 
beside her. She was silent and thoughtful for a 
moment before she spoke. 

“Jo Ann, I honestly didn’t mean to order you 
around. Tex and I have always had to help look 
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after the younger ones at home so much that I 
guess we got in the habit of telling others to 
do things. I never thought of how it would sound 
to you. I just wanted to get the room cleaned. 
I'm so sorry, I really am.” Her sudden smile was 
so friendly and pleading that Jo Ann felt a hot 
wave of shame sweep through her, and her 
throat felt dry and stiff. 

“And I know how you feel about Coon Hol- 
ler,” Callie went on in a soft excited voice. “I 
thought it was pretty horrible too last week, 
but today with all the things Mrs. Stevens told 
us about—the music and the box supper and 
everything—I think its going to be fun making 
Coon Holler beautiful.” 

“Beautiful? Coon Holler?” Jo Ann said scorn- 
fully. “It can’t be.” 

“Oh, yes it can. But it will take all of us, the 
teacher and the neighbors too, I expect.” Callie’s 
eyes were shining with excitement. “It can be 
done if we just believe it can.”’ She said the last 
so firmly that for the moment Jo Ann too be- 
lieved it could be done. She looked at Callie. 
“When are you going to start making it beauti- 
ful?” 

“First, I want you to say you don’t hate me 
any more, and second, I want to talk about the 
posters, and third Re 

“Let's go home.” Penny’s little voice came im- 
patiently between them. “Everybody else has 
gone.” 

The girls stared around the room in astonish- 
ment, then at each other; and suddenly they 
burst out laughing. / 
Except for Mrs. 
Stevens working at 
the desk and Kenny 
sweeping the floor, 
the room was empty. 

“Callie—I don’t 


hate you,” Jo Ann said huskily. “I was disap- 
pointed and hurt because I couldn’t go back 
home. I just took it out on you and—Kenny. 
But I’m sorry too. Honest I am, Callie.” She 
looked at Callie and gave a long sigh of relief. 
“Let’s start all over and be friends; what do 
you say?” 

“Not today, don’t start over today,” Penny 
cried out and tugged on Callie’s hand. “I 
want to go home right now.” 

Callie gave a gay, happy laugh and picked up 
her books. 

“We'll start right now; we're days late al- 
ready. Tomorrow we'll talk about the posters. 
"By, everybody.” 

“That is what I meant by peace and under- 
standing,” Mrs. Stevens said gently as Jo Ann 
came up to the desk. Coon Holler will seem 
better to you now and to all of us.” 

Jo Ann’s blue eyes grew misty as she looked 
into Mrs. Stevens's understanding face. “She's 
like Mom,” Jo Ann thought as she told her 
good-by, and the new joy in her heart was mixed 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
All day, dear God, 

I want to do 


Just what will prove 
My love for You. 


with a tiny feeling of home- 
sickness. 

“That Callie ought to be in 
the United Nations, the way 
she can settle things.” Kenny 
grinned at Jo Ann. “And you 
were swell to say you were sorry 
too.” 

“I guess she’s had to help 
settle arguments all her life, 
being the oldest girl,” Jo Ann 
said with new understanding. 
“Let’s hurry, Kenny. I’ve got an 
idea for a poster, and we'll have 
to practice hard on our music. 
Do you suppose Grandma will 
play the accompaniment for us? 
And that arithmetic—phooey, 
it looks hard already.” 

“Boy, oh, boy! It’s good to 
have you back to normal.” 
Kenny shouted for joy as they 
raced down the road. 

It was hot along the main 
road, but when they reached the 
lake road it was cool and shady, 
and already shadows were thick 
among the trees. The old bridge 
rattled as Kenny and Jo Ann 
walked hurriedly across it, and 
a startled rabbit scurried down 
the path ahead, They stopped 
for a minute by the old rock 
house and looked down the 
len of the tree-bordered 
lake. “It looks like a blue mir- 
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ror with a green lace edge,” Jo 
Ann said in a hushed little 
voice. ‘Kenny, this is one thing 
I wish we could take back to 
the city with us. It makes me 
feel all peaceful inside.” 

“I know,” Kenny said softly, 
“it’s prettier than anything we 
ever saw at the museum, and it’s 
real too.” 

They stood for a minute in 
the stillness; then they walked 
up the hill and across the pas- 
ture. Captain came rushing to 
meet them, leaping and bark- 
ing a glad welcome. Grandpa 
was at the barn starting the 
evening chores. “Well, how'd 
it go today? Get any lickin’s?” 
he asked teasingly. 

“Not today.” They laughed 
and hurried across the yard and 
into the kitchen, where Grand- 
ma was getting supper. She put 
her arms around them and 
hugged them tight. Then she 
leaned back and looked straight 
into their faces. “How was the 
first day of school ?” 


“It was swell,” Kenny said 
quickly as he put the empty 
lunch box on the table and 
picked up a handful of cookies, 
“but I got to hurry and help 
Grandpa with the chores. Jo 
Ann will tell you all about it.” 
He went rushing up the stairs to 
change his clothes. 

“Was it swell for you too, Jo 


' Ann?” Grandma asked as she 


started peeling potatoes. 

“Not the first part of the 
day,” Jo Ann answered with a 
little catch in her voice, “but it 
got better and better, and at the 
last, Grandma—lI’ll begin at the 
very beginning and tell you all 
about it.” 

Jo Ann tied on an apron, and 
as she spread out the red- 
checkered tablecloth and began 
setting the table she told Grand- 
ma all about the music, the 


piano, the old-time program, 
Kenny offering things from the 
attic, the box supper, and last 
of all about Callie talking with 
her and how it had straightened 
things out between them. 

“After Callie left, Mrs, 
Stevens said, ‘That is what | 
meant about peace and under. 
standing,’ and her voice 
sounded just like Mom’s. It 
made me all shivery and glad 
inside,” Jo Ann said in a choked 
voice and flung her arms around 
Grandma. 

Grandma bent over and 
planted a kiss right on the top 
of Jo Ann’s tumbled curls. “I'm 
shivery and glad and thankful 
too,” she said with a happy 
little chuckle. ‘“That finished the 
day up right.” 

At supper Grandma and 
Grandpa were almost as excited 
as the children as they talked 
about the old-time programrand 
box supper and remembered 
other ones that they had gone to 
years ago and the times when 
Jo Ann and Kenny’s father had 
gone to Coon Holler. After the 
dishes were washed they prac- 
ticed the piece that Kenny and 
Jo Ann had learned for a pro- 
gram at Central School. “It's a 
good thing we brought out 
music and have practiced this 
summer, or we couldn't play it,” 
Kenny said. 

“And I have to work some 
problems.” Jo Ann gave a sigh. 
“Bill and Callie both seemed to 
know a lot about figures. Its 
going to be rough, just three of 
us in the class.” 

The rest of the week seemed 
to fly on wings. Friday after 
noon the piano and the books 
arrived, and Saturday the 
painters and the piano tunet 
were coming, and a man t0 
sand and varnish the desks 
Coon Holler was bubbling with 
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activity, but through it all Mrs. 
Stevens kept the classes on reg- 
ular schedule. 

Jo Ann and Callie made 
posters picturing girls in old- 
fashioned clothes holding lunch 
boxes in their hands. Under- 
neath the picture they printed 
the words: “Old-Time program 
and box supper at Coon Holler, 
Friday, September 21, 7:30 
p. m. Musical program. Admit- 
tance free.” 

Grandma and Jo Ann went 
through the trunks in the attic 
and took out all the old things 
that could be worn. There was 
a wine-colored dress for Callie, 
a green one for Jo Ann, and 
for Grandma a black silk that 
had been her mother’s. But 
there weren’t any dresses small 
enough for the younger Tucker 
gitls or any large enough for 
Mrs. Tucker. There was only 
one man’s suit, a dark-gray 
broadcloth, which had _ been 
Grandpa's wedding suit. But it 
was so small around the waist 
that Grandpa couldn’t possibly 
squeeze into it now, and it was 
much too big for Kenny or any 


of the other boys, so they put 


it back into the trunk. 

Monday morning Kenny and 
Jo Ann hurried down the lake 
toad, Jo Ann carrying a pack- 
age with the dress, some mitts, 
and a funny little black hat for 
Callie. 

“T just can’t wait to see Callie 
in this dress,” Jo Ann said 
laughing. “If she looks as funny 
as I do in the green one we'll 
be a sight.” 

“We'll all be a sight,” Kenny 
said, “but what I wonder about 
is the program. What do you 
suppose it will sound like? Do 
you think the Tuckers and the 
Willicks can play?” 

“Maybe the Tuckers can. 
They've been to lots of good 


schools, but the Willicks—just 
old hillbilly stuff, I'll bet. 
French harps and Granddad’s 
old fiddle played by ear.” Jo 
Ann giggled and mimicked 
Bill’s soft stammering voice. 

“We might be surprised,” 
Kenny said slowly. “They're 
plenty smart in their books.” 

When Jo Ann and Kenny 
stepped into the schoolroom 
they hardly knew the place. 
New blinds were at the win- 
dows, and soft-green paint 
covered the walls and wood- 
work. A row of seats on the 
north side had been removed, 
and a long table with chairs 
around it filled part of the 
space. Several new bookshelves 
at the back of the room held 
the old books and many new 
ones. Magazines weré neatly 
arranged on the table. The old 
desks had been sanded and 
varnished, the floor had been 
oiled, and the teacher’s desk 
painted. On the desk was a 
brown bowl filled with purple 
and yellow wild asters. The old 
stove was gone, and between 
the windows stood the piano. 

“Callie believed it could be 
beautiful, but I never dreamed 
it could look this nice.” Jo Ann 
stared in wonder at the room. 

“Those men surely worked 
hard on Saturday. They used 
to go to school here at Coon 
Holler, and so they wanted to 
help too. It will look even better 
after a few months when we 
get up some of our exhibits 
We're going to have a new 
stove too, the circulating kind. 
Oh, I tell you, Coon Holler 
is looking up!” Mrs. Stevens 
was so happy she smiled all 
the time she talked. 

“It’s just plain wonderful. I 
believed—but I didn’t think it 
could happen this quick,’’ Callie 
said softly. 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


This day has been 
A happy one; 
Thank You, God, 
For work and fun. 


“I think we should sing this 
morning,” Mrs. Stevens said 
when everyone was seated. “Jo 
Ann will you play for us?” 

“Td love to’—Jo Ann 
flushed with pleasure—‘‘if it’s 
something I know.” 

“Sing “America, the Beauti- 
ful’,”” Texas spoke up. “We all 
know that.” 

Jo Ann sat at the piano, her 
fingers trembling, but everyone 
sang, and before they finished 
the song she was singing too. 

“Mrs. Stevens” —Callie spoke 
slowly—‘‘we've had so much 
done for us and got the piano 
and the new books and every- 
thing, can’t we sing a thank- 
you song like we do at church?” 

“Of course we can. Jo Ann, 
do you know ‘Praise God, 
from Whom All Blessings 
Flow’ ?” 

Jo Ann nodded and began 
playing the old song of thanks- 
giving that she had played so 
many times at Sunday school 
at home. It filled the room with 
warmth and friendliness and a 
quiet peace settled over Coon 
Holler. 

Every day that week was so 
full that Friday afternoon 
seemed to arrive with a rush. 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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P AINT BRUSH in hand, Chink stood back and 
looked at the sled. Two weeks ago, Charley 
Brewer and David Harrison started making it 
in the Harrison barn. Before it was half done, 
David had to go with his parents to Kansas 
City; so he asked Chink to take his place and 
help Charley finish it. 

“I wish Dave could see it now!’ Charley said 
proudly. “It’s such a dandy, he’d wish he hadn’t 
walked out on me.” 

“David never walked out on anyone,” Chink 
declared. “He felt awful about going when you 
were working so hard to get the sled ready for 
the Skills-and-Crafts Contest.” 

“Dave's O. K.,” Charley said apologetically. 
“He's my pal.” 

Chink frowned as he brushed on the varnish. 
The Skills-and-Crafts Contest would begin the 


next day at school. In the evening, at the Hal- - 


loween party, prizes would be given to the pupils 
who used the most skill and imagination in the 
things they entered. David had wanted to win as 
much for Charley's sake as for his own. Ever 
since big, raw-boned Charley moved into the 
county, David had taken special interest in him 
and tried to help him understand things that 
were hard for him. Charley respected David so 
much that Chink was afraid he might disap- 
point them both. 

“Look who’s coming!” Charley said in a low 
voice. 

Zip Holiday, followed by his friends Joe and 
Shoog, was crossing the barnyard. His beady 
eyes shifted here and there. His long, thin nose 
looked more inquisitive than usual. 

“I saw them in a huddle at school today,” 
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Fun for 
Five 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1951 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Charley said. been hatching 
something.” 

“Something not so good maybe,” said 
Chink with a laugh, for Zip and Shoog 
and Joe acted as if they did not know 
the difference between fun and mischief and 
destruction, and they always had one of the 
three in mind. 

“Hi, fellows,” Zip called. 

He circled the sled, looking at it critically. 

“Keen job,” he said. “We haven’t made any- 
thing yet, but we've got ideas.” 

Shoog and Joe snickered. 

“Ideas for some real sport!” they declared. 

Zip looked around cautiously, as if to make 
sure that no one else would hear him. 

“I can carve a mighty good pumpkin face,’ 
he confided. 

“And we know where to find the pumpkins,’ 
said Joe. . 

“But it’s watermelons we're after,” said 
Shoog with a wink. 

“No, not watermelons,” said Charley. “Folks 
cleaned out their patches before the first frost 
and sent their melons in to market.” 

Zip grinned. “Iliss Juggezier’s father picked 
all the melons in his patch that were half ripe 
and took them to his loft and buried them in 
the hay.” 

“They're sweet as sugar now,” said Shoog, 
“and we can go over there and get all we want.’ 

“Gunny sacks would make easy carrying,” Joe 
suggested. 

“Tt’ll be a lot of fun for the five of us,” said 
Zip. “Old Juggezier’s so foreign he wouldnt 
know what to do if he did catch us. What do 
you say, Chink? We need a couple of more 
fellows to do the job.” 

Chink did not answer. Slipping up the cr 
dodging through the fence and into the bam 
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would be exciting; but carrying away Mr. Jug- 
gezier’s melons would be stealing. 

“Mr. Juggezier has worked hard to raise those 
melons,” he said slowly, “and they ought to be 
worth plenty now when there are no others on 
the market.” 

“He won't miss four or five,” Zip declared. 
“He's got hundreds—more than he ever had of 
anything before he came to America.” 

“He ought to divvy with us for letting him 
into our country,” Joe suggested solemnly. 

Chink glanced at Charley, Charley looked 
as if he might be asking himself what David 
would do if David were there. 

“You're scared!” Zip accused them. ‘Scared 
of a little old man who can’t even talk English!” 

“Yellow!” Joe snorted. 

“Aw, come on,” begged Shoog. “He can’t 
hurt 


Still Chink hesitated. So did Charley. Chink 


Two ghostlike creatures waved their arms and moaned softly in the pallid 


starlight. 


did not want to steal melons. But he did not 
want to be called a coward either. 

“You sure are yellow!” Zip repeated. “What 
about you, Charley ?” 
_ “You're trying to egg us into going by call- 
ing us cowards,” said Charley. “We're not! And 
if Chink won’t go, neither will I.” 


Charley was big and strong, and he began to’ 


clench and unclench his hands. 

Zip looked uncertain. At last he said: “I 
figure you'll change your minds when you get 
to thinking of the fun it’ll be. So meet us at 
eight-thirty near the fence.” 


Zip and his friends left. They went slowly as 
if they expected Chink and Charley to call them 
back, but neither boy did. 


Chink was thinking: “Charley sure decided 
fast that I wouldn't do that. I guess it’s because 
I’m a friend of David's and Spartans stick to 
what they think is right. And wouldn’t David 
be surprised if he’d come back and find I'd got 
Charley in bad!” 


The boys finished the sled, put away the 
brushes and varnish, and locked the barn. Then 
they made their way through the autumn evening 
to Chink’s house, where Charley had been in- 

Vited to supper. 


The air was cool and 
crisp. Leaves floated down 
from the high old trees, 
and the wind drifted them 
along the ground so that 
they rustled pleasantly. 

“T don’t like Zip’s idea,” 
Chink said. “Tliss is a good 
kid, and she loves Amer- 
ica. So do her folks.” 

“Do we tattle or lick 
them ?’’ asked Charley. 

Chink shook his head. 
“Let's try to figure out 
something better than 
either.” 

After supper, he told 
his mother the plan he had 
made, and she wrapped 
both boys in sheets and 
pillowcases so that they 
became frightening spirits 
of Halloween. 

That was the way they 
looked when they rose at 
the edge of the Juggezier 
farm in front of Zip and Joe and Shoog at eight- 
thirty. 

At first sight of the two ghostlike creatures 
that waved their arms and moaned softly in the 
pallid starlight, the raiders stopped and gasped. 
Then they whirled and ran down the road with 
their gunny sacks flapping behind them. 

“Who's yellow now?” Chink chuckled. 
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“They're so scared they won’t come back for 
days.” 

Charley began taking off his sheet and pillow- 
case. 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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“DOW-WOW-WOW,” yipped Barky, his 

little head held high, his eyes half closed, 
his little nose tipped up toward the sky. “Bow- 
wow-wow,” he barked again. “Right here I’m 
going to stay until that big balloon up there 
goes pop or floats away.” 

He thought he was alone until his mother 
growled and said: “Shame on you; you'll wake 
folks up. It’s time you were in bed. When there’s 
barking to be done around this place at night, 
I'll do it. You go straight to bed; there’s not a 
dog in sight.” 

“There’s not a dog,” said Barky, “but just look 
at that balloon.” 

His mother looked up at the sky. “Why, 
Barky, that's the moon.” She smiled. “It’s there 
to give us light; it brightens up the dark. And 
now you go right straight to bed without another 
bark.” 

“It’s early. I’m not sleepy yet. Please let me 
stay up late,” whined Barky to his mother as 
she nosed him through the gate. 

“Little pups who stay up late are tired and 
cross next day; and there’s no need to beg, be- 
cause I mean just what I say.” She took him to 
the doghouse door and whispered, “Good night, 
dear’; then placed a loving good-night lick be- 
hind his little ear. 

Barky waited for a while, then quietly slipped 
out, and making sure his mother wasn’t any- 
where about, he hurried down the alley. In the 
shadows it was dark. He heard a rustling sound 
nearby. He stopped but didn’t bark. And then, 
before he knew it, something almost knocked 
him flat. 
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“Psst-psst, miaow!” a strange voice hissed. 

“Oh, dear,” he thought, “‘a cat!” 

He growled real fiercelike in his throat, but 
with a long black paw the cat aimed right at 
Barky and began to miaow and claw. 

Barky yelped: “Ow-wow, ow-wow! She bit 
me with her feet. Ow-wow, this alley’s awful 
dark; just which way is the street? Oh, dear,’ 
he thought, “I’ve never run so far and fast be- 
fore, and if that cat’s behind me, I’m still going 
to run some more.” 

He ran and ran and ran until he reached a 
grove of trees. “I guess it’s safe to look,” he 
thought, still shaky in the knees. He looked be 
hind him; then he stopped. “I'll take a little rest, 
and then I'll go straight home. It’s true that 
mothers do know best.” 

“Crackle, crackle!” Barky jumped, and then he 
looked around. A bright-eyed, woolly little pup 
came forward with a bound. 

“Hello,” he said, “you’re out quite late; you 
must have run away. I’m Leader, a police dog— 
ot police pup, I should say.” He grinned 4 
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friendly little grin and sat by Barky’s side. 

Barky’s tongue was hanging out, his small 
mouth open wide. “I’m Barky, and I’m just plain 
dog. I slipped out,” Barky said. “As long as I 
can stay awake, I hate to go to bed.” 

“TI like to stay up late myself,” said Leader, 
looking grave. ‘But I just came out here tonight 
to practice being brave. You see, all good police 
dogs must be brave as well as kind. We help 
our country when there’s war; we sometimes 
lead the blind. That’s why I practice being brave 
a little while each night, and it would take an 
awful lot to make me run in fright.” 

Suddenly above them, they heard a weird 
“Whoo-who-ee.” Barky thought he ran real fast, 
but Leader simply flew. 

Soon Barky’s feet slowed down a bit. “I’ve 
heard that screech before; it wasn’t quite so 
close of course——” 

His feet went even slower. “Come back, 
Leader, it’s an owl,” he called, ‘‘and owls don’t 
bite; he’s the birds’ night watchman. He stays 
on guard all night.” 

Leader was embarrassed as he turned and 
started back. “I ran so fast,” he laughed and 
said, “I scarcely made a track. I guess I have a 
lot to learn.” He gave his tail a wag. “My mother 


says that real brave dogs and heroes never brag.” 

“And I have found,” said Barky, “that a 
mother’s usually right. And that reminds me, 
Leader, that I'd better say good night.” 


He hurried to his doghouse, and he quietly 
went to bed. He heard his mother yawn and 
stretch, but not a word was said. He went to 
sleep and slept and slept, and though the morn- 
ing came and breakfast waited in his dish, he 
slept on just the same. Finally he blinked and 
stretched and looked toward the door. “I still 
feel tired,” thought Barky, “but I can’t sleep any 
more. What’s more, I’m terribly hungry, and the 
sun’s high in the sky. I wonder where my mother 
is?” he mumbled with a sigh. 


He started through the doghouse door, then— 
miaow! He saw the cat—his breakfast dish had 
been licked clean. She hissed, and there she sat. 
There was not a dog in sight. “I guess they've 
gone to play; that old cat looks as if she plans 
to stay right there all day. Guess I should eat 
when others eat and sleep when others sleep; 


then I could play when others play.” His sigh s 
was long and deep. ‘““When I get big, I'll chase 7 
that cat right from this neighborhood. But I'll 
being 


stay home today, I guess, and practice 


good.” 
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Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


HILE Jesus was on earth teaching men 

how to live as God would have them 
live, a lawyer asked Him, “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” 

A lawyer at that time was a man qualified to 
teach and make clear the old Mosaic law. The 
Mosaic law is a set of rules or laws that God 
gave to Moses when Moses wished to show the 
people a better way of life. 

This lawyer was an educated man. He came 
to hear Jesus preach, but he came with fault- 
finding in his heart and not seeking to learn 
the doctrine of love that Jesus taught. The Bible 
says that the lawyer stood up and tempted 
Jesus by asking questions. 

Jesus asked him: “What is written in the 
[ Mosaic} law? Do you not read?” 

Immediately the lawyer repeated: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

“Thou hast answered right,” Jesus told him. 

The lawyer probably wished to confuse Jesus 
before the people, for it was then that he asked, 
“Who is my neighbor?” 

Many people must have been in the crowd 
that day and heard the lawyer ask the question. 
In answer to the question, Jesus told a parable— 
a story with a lesson in it—as He sometimes 
did to explain in simple words some great truth. 
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The parable must have been told and retold 
by the people, for Luke, in telling it in his 
gospel, says he records the things “most com- 
monly told and surely believed in that day.” 

The parable that Jesus told in answer to the 
lawyer's question is one we all love to hear. “A 
certain man from Jerusalem went down to Jer- 
icho,” Jesus began. He said ‘“‘went down” be- 
cause Jerusalem was built on mountainous 
ground, and Jericho lay more in a-valley. As we 
count distance today, the distance from Jerusalem 
to Jericho was not far. But the road wound 
through many deep ravines and it was rough 
and littered with loose stones. 

The man going to Jericho must have walked, 
since Jesus did not mention even a donkey. And 
walking, he probably carried a staff, as most 
travelers did in those days. He may have carried 
food too, to last through the journey, and he 
would need to stop often to rest. 

On the road this man must have met other 
travelers, men going to Jerusalem, the city he 
had just left. The men may have stopped and 
rested together.in the shade of a tree by the 
side of the road. Travelers usually like to talk 
with one another. And there was much of inter- 
est to talk about there on the road between 
Jerusalem and Jericho. The barley fields needed 
rain. Water was scarce in some parts. Taxes in 
the city were high. 
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As the man going to Jericho 
got farther away from Jerusa- 
lem travelers became less fre- 
quent. He began to grow weary, 
his feet dragged, his shoulders 
drooped, but he trudged on. 
Heavily he leaned on his staff. 
After a time the road that he 
traveled made a sudden turn. 
It led among high and ragged 
‘liffs. He tried to think of the 
business that took him to Jeri- 
cho while hoping that the road 
would lead to level ground. 

But before he reached level 
ground, robbers rushed out 
from behind a high cliff and 


Kind Words 
By Lloyd C. Lewis 

My mother says that each 
kind word 


Is a shining piece of gold 
Put in God’s bank to care 


for me 
When I have grown 
quite old. 


But if I use an unkind word 
He takes a coin away; 
So all my words are shin- 


not worship in the Temple, 
where the priest served; neither 
were they descendants of the 
proud line of Levi. 

But the Samaritan, when he 
heard the wounded man’s cry 
of distress, guided his donkey 
to the side of the road. Quickly 
he dropped down on his knees 
beside the injured man. He 
bathed the bruised and torn 
flesh with wine. He poured oil 
on the wounds and bound 
them. 

When he had done this he 
set the man on his donkey's 
back. The good man walked be- 


barred his way. They jerked off img gold : side the donkey and gave sup- 
his coat, beat him, then threw Put in God’s bank to port to the injured man. In this 
him down, bruised and bleed- stay! manner they reached a wayside 


ing, by the side of the road. 

When the robbers had gone the man probably 

tried to raise himself, to crawl back to the road. 
But the pain was too great, and his staff was 
gone. He was thirsty too, but he had no water 
‘to drink. 
__Then the stillness was broken by footsteps. 
His heart beat with hope. He turned his head 
and saw a stranger approaching. By the robe that 
the stranger wore and the covering he had on 
his head the wounded man knew that the 
stranger was a priest. 

“Help! Help!” he called. 

Jesus said in His parable, “By chance there 
came down a certain priest that way: and when 
he.saw the wounded man, he passed by on the 
other side.” 

The man cried aloud. Beside the pain in his 
bruised body, his heart now ached because the 
priest had not helped him. Time dragged on. 
Then again the man heard footsteps. Another 
traveler was coming down the road. 

“Help! Help!” the man on the ground called. 
_ The newcomer was a descendant of the noble 
line of Levi. Jesus said, “And in like manner a 
Levite also, when he came to the place, and saw 
him, passed by on the other side of the road.” 

Alone and half dead, the man sobbed mourn- 
fully. Would no one help him? He thought of 
his home in Jerusalem, and with what high 
hopes he had started his journey. Then down the 
toad there came a man from Samaria. He was 
tiding a donkey. Now the people of Samaria did 


inn. The Samaritan rented a 
room for himself and the unfortunate man and 
tendefly cared for him through the night that 
followed. 

When it was morning he went to the inn- 
keeper and gave him two pieces of money. “Care 
for the injured man,” he said, “and if you need 
more money, use it and when [| return I will 
repay you.”” The Samaritan then went his way. 

When Jesus finished telling this parable, He 
asked the lawyer, “Which of the three men do 
you think was a neighbor to him that fell among 
the thieves?” 

The lawyer answered, “He that showed mercy 
on him.” 


“Are we a good neighbor?” is a question we 
all must answer, men and women, boys and 
girls alike. 

Am I a good neighbor to the boy down the 
street who is having a hard time making good 
grades in school because he has to spend much 
time delivering papers ? 

Am I a good neighbor to the little girl at the 
end of the block who must each Saturday stay 
with younger brothers and sisters while her 
mother goes out to work? 

Am I a good neighbor to the elderly woman 
who cannot see to cross the street safely? 

Am I a good neighbor to the boys and girls 
in foreign lands who, even though they have 
two good eyes, have no good books to read? 

Am I a good neighbor ? 
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Solomon Solomon lived in a house Ak 
Whose little red roof had a leak; 
Its dusty old shutters were gusty with mutters, In 


Its gate had a shivery squeak. 

No stranger or friend ever entered his door, TI 
Which suited old Solomon, quite; 

Alone (but not sorry), his nose in a story, At 
He read to himself day and night. ~ 

One evening, it chanced as he sat in his bed, TI 
Propped up in his quilts with a tale, 

A rumble and mumble and ominous grumble In 
Announced an incredible gale! 

It loosened the shutters, it toppled the gate, Bu 
It hoisted the trees from the lawn! 

It swooped like a giant, rip-roaring, defiant, W 


And scattered things hither and yon! 


But Solomon Solomon chuckled and crowed Ye 
And read to himself with delight, | 
So he failed to perceive when his chimney took leave} Ur 
And his roof sailed away like a kite! 


Nor did he observe when the wind picked him up TI 

Where he rested so cozy and warm, | 
And blew him, unheeding (still placidly reading), Ar 
Aloft on the wings of the storm! 
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| Yes, head over heels Mr. Solomon fell, © 


Above his abode the good gentleman rode 
Unconscious of tremors and jars; 

In nightcap and tassel, past cottage and castle, 
He happily headed for Mars! 


The crows were excited, the blue jays affrighted, 
As Solomon (reading) flew by; 

And the eagles and hawks with imperious squawks 
Disputed his right to the sky! 


The Milky Way curdled as over he hurdled! 
Astronomers, finding his range, 

In awe and surprise opened scholarly eyes 
At the sight of a comet so strange! 


But just about day, when the wind died away, 
He started a sudden descent! 

Without worry or care he tobogganed the air, 
Turning a page as he went. 


And contrary heels over head, 
Until with a flip he concluded his trip, 
Somersaulting right back into bed! 


Then yawning and stretching, he murmured: “Ho-hum!! 
What a stay-at-home body I be!” 

And closing his book with a faraway look, 
“I wish I could travel!” said he. 
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Color Your Own 


Flowers 
By Wilma Colson Hanna 


7 OU can have a lot of fun 
coloring fresh flowers the 
exact color and shade you want 
them for any occasion. You 
will need some hollow-stemmed 
white flowers such as daisies, 
peonies, lilies, or sweet peas, 
seme coloring ingredients, 
water, and a glass or bowl. 

Your coloring ingredients 
may be food coloring, red ink, 
bluing, or leftover Easter egg 
dyes, although the latter are not 
very strong and may not always 
work. During canning season 
get Mother to give you a cup of 
berry juice and try coloring 
flowers with it. But be sure the 
juice is cool before you begin 
using it, or it will wilt the 
flowers. 

Remember that it takes lots 
of color in a very small amount 
of water and that the cut ends 
of the flower stems must be 
well covered with the coloring 
liquid. 

About two tablespoons of wa- 
ter added to a small bottle of 
food coloring will color a large 
bouquet of flowers. Bluing isn’t 
a very strong color, so use less 
water with it. The amount of 


water you use depends upon 


whether you want a deep- 
colored flower or a pale one. 
It's more fun to experiment 
than to follow set rules when 
coloring your flowers. 

Mix your coloring ingredi- 
ents with water in a glass or 
bowl. A clean tin can is all 
right, but you may find a large 
deep glass more interesting as 
you can watch the flower drink 
the colored water. 

Cut your flowers and be care- 
ful not to bruise the stems. Place 
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them in the prepared coloring 
liquid immediately, seeing that 
the stems are well immersed, 
and watch the color spread 
slowly over the petals as the 
flower drinks the liquid. In very 
warm weather it takes from one 
to two hours to color a flower, 
but in cool weather it takes 
longer because the flower 
drinks more slowly. 

Most flowers show the color 
around the edges first and then 
in the center. You may be sur- 
prised at the results achieved 
with different kinds of flowers. 
Some flowers will be streaked 
and some speckled. Peonies us- 
ually take an even, delicate col- 
or, with the outer edges a deep- 
er shade. 

When the desired shade is 
obtained lift the flowers out of 
the coloring liquid and place 
them in a vase or bowl that has 
been filled with fresh, clear wa- 
ter. Almost any white flower 
will color, even the woody- 
stemmed flowers like spiraea, 
snowballs, and roses, but some- 
times it takes woody-stemmed 
flowers all day to absorb the 
color. 

If your first experiment isn’t 


- very successful, it may be be- 


cause you do not have enough 
color in the water to tint the 
flower, or you have not allowed 
sufficient time for the flower to 
absorb the color. Don’t be dis- 
couraged; just try again. The 
fun is in experimenting with 
different flowers and different 
colors. 


“Old Lady” Parker's 


Surprise 
(Continued from page 7) 


appearance,” Chip said slowly. 
“This proves he’s right. On the 
inside, I guess, Miss Parker's 
all right.” 

“Maybe we just haven't given 
her a chance at school, that’s 
all,” Bill put in. “We've pulled 
some awful tricks when we 
should have been studying. It’s 
no wonder she fussed at us.” 

“Well, I'm glad we didn’t 
do any damage to her place 
before we found out what she’s 
really like,” Pete said. 

“So am I!” Chip agreed. 
“How about me going over 
and telling her who we are?” 

“If it’s all right with you, 
it’s all right with the rest of 
the gang, I’m sure,” Pete said. 

“She'll know by that we're 
going to turn over a new leaf 
at school,” Bill said. 

“And maybe she'll invite us 
to come again to work on the 
toys like the boys in the neigh- 
borhood do,” Pete suggested. 

“Say, that’s an idea!’ Chip 
said. “I'd like to come every 
week, if she'll let us.” He 
crossed the basement to where 
Miss Parker stood surrounded 
by boys listening attentively as 
she gave them directions for 
painting the doll houses. 

“We'll have a regular’ as- 
sembly line,” she was saying. 
She turned to the newcomers. 
“Andy will paint the side walls 
white; then Sid will put on the 
green trim around the doors 
and windows, and Larry will 
do the red roofs. In the other 
group, Bill will do the white 
walls, and Pete the green trim, 
and Chip the roofs. The others 
will nail the houses together. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 
IR POST stamps, those 
stamps issued especially 
for use on mail to be carried 
by plane, are fascinating items 
to collect. Many of them pic- 
ture various kinds of airplanes, 
as well as gliders, autogiros, 
helicopters, balloons, and other 
types of aircraft. 

Men have always dreamed 
of being able to soar above the 
clouds. In Greek mythology 
we find the fable of Daedalus 
and Icarus, the father and son 
who were able to fly by attach- 


ing wings to their shoulders | 


with wax. 
The great Leonardo da Vinci, 


in the fifteenth century, drew | 
a diagram of an odd-looking | 


contrivance that he said could 
be made to fly through the air, 
although there is no evidence 
today that he ever constructed 
such a machine. 

Not until the end of the 
nineteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury were men successful in 
designing machines that were 
capable of sustained flight. 


| 

| PREE 

| CONTROLLED AbD 
| SUSTAINED POWERED FLIGHT GY MAN 


The world’s first airplane to 
catty a man aloft and remain 
in the air for more than a 
few seconds was that of the 
Wright Brothers, Wilbur and 
Orville. This flight was made 
at Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 


lina, on December 17, 1903. 
The two-cent stamp that we il- 
lustrate pictures the Wright 
Brothers’ plane. It was issued 
in December, 1928, in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their first airplane flight. 
Although the Wright Broth- 
ers were the first to make a 
sustained flight in their plane, 
another inventor, Samuel P. 
Langley, as early as the year 
1896, had constructed a heav- 
ier-than-air flying machine. Suc- 
cessful flights in his plane how- 
ever were not made until 1907. 


Since his plane was built be- 
fore that of the Wright 
brothers, although it was not 
flown until after theirs was, 
some authorities claimed that 
Professor Langley should be 
considered the inventor of the 
airplane. Orville Wright, an- 
gered by this attitude, gave the 
Wright brothers’ famous plane 
to the British Museum. It re- 
mained there until 1949, when 
it was returned to the United 
States. It is now on display in 
the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, D.C. 

The six-cent air mail stamp 
that we illustrate was issued 
in December, 1949, and _pic- 
tures Wilbur and Orville 
Wright and their plane. It com- 
memorates the return of the 
Wright Brothers plane to the 
United States. 
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A Clothespin 
Flowerpot 


By Glenn Morgan lpr 


UT ABOUT twenty plain clothespins on an old clothesline 

to make them easy to paint. Spread newspapers underneath. 

First paint the inside of a small clean can; then turn it up- 
side down on the newspaper and paint the outside. Use red or 
yellow enamel paint. #4 

Now have fun painting your row of clothespins the same 
color that you painted the can. When you have finished paint- 
ing, put your brush in turpentine and let your can and pins dry 
at least twenty-four hours, 

When dry, place your clothespins at an angle around your 
can. It will take between eighteen and twenty clothespins. Give 
the clothespins another coat of paint after you have arranged 
them on the can. 

When dry, place a small pot of ivy in your clothespin flower- 
pot. Won't it be attractive in the kitchen window this winter? 
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Coon Holler 


(Continued from page 11) 


Jo Ann and Kenny hurried out 
of the schoolhouse after school. 
They almost ran along the lake 
road, not stopping for even a 
glance at the old house, for the 
old-time program was to start 
promptly at 7:30 that night. 

The boxes that Jo Ann and 
Grandma had covered the night 
before were ort the kitchen table 
already packed with tempting 
food. One box was covered 
with strips of purple and white 
crepe paper, woven together to 
look like latticework. The other 
box was covered with green and 
white crepe paper. “They are 
just beautiful, inside and out,” 
Jo Ann said admiringly. 

Supper was soon over, and 
Jo Ann hurried upstairs to dress. 
She combed her red curls high 
up on top of her head and tied 
them close to her head with a 
black velvet ribbon. Then she 
put on the green calico dress, 
with its design of yellow rose- 
buds. The dress was one that 
Great-Grandma had worn when 
she was a girl. Ft had a tiny 
collar, long sleeves, a ruffle 
around the yoke, and around 
the bottom of the skirt. 

Jo Ann was so excited she 
could hardly fasten the tiny 
buttons set so close together 
down the front, but finally she 
was snug and trim in it. She 
pinned an old yellow satin 
flower in her curls and took a 
quick look in the mirror. Then 
she picked up the long skitt 
and went downstairs. 

Kenny whistled and Grandpa 
smiled approvingly. 

“I don’t think your great: 
grandma looked any prettier in 
that dress,” Grandpa said with 
a pleased smile. Then he turned 
to Grandma as she came into 
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the room. “Well, well, what do 
you think of this?” Grandpa 
wrinkled his forehead in sur- 
prise as he looked at Grandma. 

Grandma had on a black silk 


‘ dress made with a tight basque, 


a long full skirt, and leg-o-mut- 
ton sleeves. She had parted her 
hair in the middle and combed 
it down flat. On her head she 
had set a tiny black bonnet. 
It was tied underneath her chin 
in a big bow of black ribbon. 
At the high collar was an old 
gold breastpin, and in her hand 
she carried a tiny white lace 
handkerchief. She set her 
mouth very primly, and walked 
sedately across the room. 

“Oh, Grandma, you look just 
like a picture in the old album,” 
Jo Ann exclaimed. 


Grandma laughed delighted- - 


ly, but Kenny looked sober. “I 
like her better the way she 
always looks, don’t you, Grand- 
pa?” 

“Well—I guess so, but she 
looks good to me no matter how 
she dikes herself out. A man 
gets used to anything in forty 
years.” He winked at Kenny. 
“Too bad we couldn’t find any- 
thing old for ourselves but these 
vests and funny ties, but I guess 
it doesn’t make any difference 
since our womenfolks look so 
fine. Everything ready? Got 
your flute and violin and music? 
Then let’s get goin’. I'll bring 
the boxes. Mustn’t forget them, 
most important things of all.” 
He chuckled as he picked up 


the two beautiful boxes hidden 


in brown paper wrapping. 

“My, I wish Mom and Daddy 
could see us, don’t you, Kenny? 
I told them all about it in our 
last letter and what we were 
going to wear, but it’s not like 
seeing us,” Jo Ann said wist- 
fully as they got into the car. 

(To be continued) 


A Bat Beanbag 


By Joanne Dee 


M* this bat beanbag and have fun with it on Halloween. As 
you toss it back and forth its wings will flap around. See A. 

First trace the drawing above and cut a pattern. Fold a piece 
of black cotton material, and lay the pattern on it, placing the 
dotted line along the fold. Cut out and unfold the material. See 
your bat! Now cut another bat from the same pattern. 


Embroider white or yellow eyes on one of the bats. Pin both 
bats together right side in and sew together (by hand or on the 
machine), leaving an opening at the head. Use small stitches 
and make narrow seams. Turn the bat right side out. Use a 
pencil to push the corners of the wings out. Press with a warm 
iron. 

' Now sew along the dotted line, as in B. Through the opening 
at the head fill the body with dry beans. Do not stuff it tao full. 
Sew the head shut. 

Now have fun! 
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Words and music by Marion Wescott 
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Fun for Five 
(Continued from page 13) 


“You got good ideas, Chink,” 
he said, “most as good as 
David's. Do you think we'll win 
tomorrow?” 

“Maybe,” said Chink. “But 
there'll be a lot of competition. 
I'll meet you at David's bam 
in the morning, so we can 
carry the sled over.” 

Chink was lifhthearted as he 
went home. They had saved the 
melons and being compared to 
David was high praise from 
Charley. If only tomorrow they 
could win a prize! 

The next day at school there 
were forty entries in the Skills- 
and-Crafts Contest, and all of 
them were good. As Chink and 
Charley made their way from 
one exhibit to another, examin- 


_ing each, they decided it would 


be wonderful if they got any 
prize at all. But they did not 
give up hope. The sled was 
well-built and beautifully fin- 
ished. 

That evening, when all the 
countryside gathered at the 
school building for the Hallow- 
een party, the crowd stayed in 
the wide entrance hall to hear 
the names of the winners before 
it moved on to the gymnasium 
for the party. 

The first prize went to Iliss. 
She had entered the finest water- 
melon that Chink ever saw! 

When she was called on for 
a speech, she said, “My melon 
was only half ripe when the 
radio warned us to expect frost. 
I picked it and my father 
carried it to our hayloft and 
packed hay around it. This 
morning he brought it down 
and I polished it. And here tt 
is! I have been so afraid some 


sew) thing might happen to it, evel 
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since I saw how big and fine it 
was going to be. But in Amer- 
ica, nothing bad ever happens 
to 

Chink and Charley looked at 
each other and thought of what 
might have happened if Zip 
and Joe and Shoog had got into 
the barn last night. They would 
probably have found _Iliss’s 
prize melon and eaten it! 

“Maybe we cut ourselves out 
of first prize!” Charley whis- 

red. 

Chink nodded. “It was worth 
it—just to hear her talk about 
America.” 

“Sure,” Charley agreed. 
“And Dave wouldn’t care 
much about winning if the 
competition got all busted up.” 

Again Chink nodded, think- 


ing of the influence David had, - 


without his even knowing it. 

He glanced across the crowd 
at Zip and Joe and Shoog. They 
were standing at the door grin- 
ing. When Iliss finished talk- 
ing Zip called brazenly, “What 
I want to know is how it tastes!” 

She smiled. “My father 
brought watermelons for all to 
eat later, and my teacher says 
I may ask the other prize win- 
ners to eat this melon with my 
family and her.” 

Chink and Charley’s sled won 
second prize; and the Hallow- 
een party in the gymnasium was 
gay with orange-and-black dec- 
orations—witches on broom- 
sticks and black cats and music 
and games and much good fel- 
lowship. 

While they ate thick slices of 
the Crisp, sweet prize melon, 
Charley said softly to Chink, 
“We don’t get so much this way 
as if we'd swiped a whole one, 
but we've had more fun.” 

“How?” asked Chink. “Zip 
and Shoog and Joe said steal- 
ing melons is real sport.” 


By Nell Holbert 


\ \ ] ITH THE fall months come indoor tea parties. Try out 
these simple recipes. They are easy to follow, and the 
desserts are yummy! 
Baked Custard 


2 eggs 


2 cups milk 
14 teaspoon salt 


teaspoon vanilla 
cup sugar 
© Beat eggs, sugar, and salt together. Add milk and vanilla. 


Pour into a baking dish or custard cups. Bake for one hour at 
250° F. This recipe will serve five. 


Ginger Cupcakes 


cup butter 


Y/, teaspoon salt 
3/4, cup brown sugar 


1/4 cup milk 


1 egg 1 teaspoon ginger 
2 cups flour 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 teaspoons baking powder 1 teaspoon allspice 


® Cream butter and sugar, then beat in egg. Add milk, flour, 
and spices, and beat until smooth. Add baking powder last, and 
beat it in. Bake in greased muffin pan for 25 minutes at 375° F. 
This recipe will make twelve cupcakes. 


Icing 
114 cups powdered sugar 2 tablespoons orange juice 


® Mix until smooth and spread on top of cupcakes. 
Baked Red Hot Apples 


4 apples 


1/4, cup candy redhots 
8 tablespoons sugar 


3/4, cup water 


® Core the apples. Then into each apple pour 2 tablespoons 
of sugar and several redhots. Place in a pan and pour in the 


_water. Bake in oven for one hour at 375° F. 


Charley grinned. “I never had watching those fellows run 
more fun in my life! Moaning down the road! Just wait till we 
and waving my arms! And tell Dave!” 
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HEN I READ Mar- 

garet’s letter (below) it 
reminded me of the pleasures 
we had in caring for five young 
fox cubs that were found on 
our farm when I was a child, 
and the thrills we children had 
when we took them to school 
for the other children to see 
and enjoy. They were clever, 
tricky little fellows, and were 


constantly on the look out for 
food. 


Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE WispoM, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: | had a young fox 
cub. It was about six weeks old 
when I got it, and it was just like 
a puppy. We named it Vicky, and 
it came to us when we called it. 
My chums and I had great fun 
playing with it. Vicky was very 
attached to our spaniel dog. 

Unfortunately Vicky became 
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October 


rather a thief and would run into 
the kitchen when Mommy was pre- 
paring a meal, and quick as a fish 
she would grab whatever she could, 

I was very sad when Mommy 
said we could not keep her any 
longer. We all missed her vy 
much and will never forget her 
tricky ways. 

I now have a_ black-and-white 
mouse, but it is just beginning to 
get used to me.—Margaret Lockie, 

Dear Editor: We found Queenie 
one day on a ‘Streetcar. She was 
only a puppy and lost. We gave her 
a home and fed her and took care 
of her. She is a small dog and 
loves to be cuddled. 

Last Christmas Santa brought her 
a stocking, and she opened it her- 
self. In it was a dolly, a mouse, and 
some candy. She played with the 
dolly all day. We all love Queenie. 
—Richard Grannick. 


Dear Editor: 1 have three golden 
hamsters for pets. We have a cage 
for them with wire over the top. 
We have to have three blocks of 
wood over the piece that covers the 
hole in the cage because they can 
get out. 

One night before we knew how 
strong they were, they got out. For 
two days we looked for them, and 
at last we found one at the bottom 
of a huge pile of wood. That night 
when my mother went to see 
whether she could find the others, 
she found another one sitting on top 
of the cage waiting to get in. The 
next night we found the third one, 
sitting on top of a paint can, watch- 
ing Mother trying to find him. 

My hamster's names are Bright- 
eyes, Fatso, and Sleepyhead. Bright- 
eyes is so named because he sees 
everything. When we bring food, 
he gives the alarm—loud champing 
on the first food that comes in reach. 
The hamsters especially like pop- 
corn. They stuff it in the pouches 
at the sides of their mouths and 
unload it after the excitement dies 
down. 

Fatso is the greediest one of all. 
His name is Fatso because he is the 
fattest. When we let him down 0 
the floor he runs as if he’s running 
for his life. He can run very fast 
—Patty Swanson. 
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Dot Puzzle 


By Boris Randolph 
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This animal just loves to chew. 
He has some bumpy features, 
And you will find him in the zoo 

Among the tamer creatures. 


Draw a line from dot to dot with a pencil, starting at number 


land ending at number 53. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


Beheading Twice 
By Isabel Williams 


Each of the words below can be 
beheaded twice. That is, you can 
cut off the first letter of the word 
and have a complete word remain- 
ing each time. 

Example: 
Behead the word meaning a 
pointed weapon. (Spear.) 
Result: A fruit. (Pear.) 
Behead a fruit. 
Result: A body organ. (Ear.) 

1. Behead a flowering plant used 

for hay. 

Result: A paramour. 

Behead a paramour. 

Result: In a higher place or 
position. 

2. Behead quick-witted, talented. 
Result: Bar used as a pry. 
Behead bar used as a pry. 
Result: Always. 

3. Behead record of points in a 

game. 
Result: The heart of an apple. 
Behead the heart of an apple. 
Result: Raw metal. 

4. Behead to suffocate. 
Result: A parent. 
Behead a parent. 
Result: Different, contrary. 

5. Behead to bestow, confer. 
Result: To rave. 

Behead to rave. 
Result: An insect. 


Why? 


Why is an egg like a colt? 
Because it cannot be used until 
it is broken. 


“Old Lady” Parker's 
Surprise 
(Continued from page 20) 


How does that sound to you?” 
“Fine! Swell! O. K.!" There 
was a chorus of approval. 
“Did you hear that?” Chip 
gulped in an undertone to Pete. 
“She called us by our names 
before we even took our masks 
off. She’s known who we were 


all along.” 


“And we've been wondering 
what she would do when she 
found out, expecting some- 
thing terrible to happen. It 
shows how we've misjudged 
her,” Pete said. 

“She's a real good sport, yes, 
siree!”’ Bill said. 

“You said it!” Chip told 
him. “She’s got everything 
Miss Adams had——and more! 
I'm going to tell her so right 
now!” Slipping off his mask, 
he pushed up through the 


crowd toward Miss Parker. 
For what had seemed hours, 
he had been quaking for fear 
of what would happen if she 
found out who he was. Now, 
with his mask in his hand, he 
stood beside her, meeting her 
friendly smile with a grin as 
big as a  jack-o’-lantern’s. 
“You're swell, Miss Parker!” 
He said. “The whole gang 
thinks so. And we think this is 
the best way of spending Hal- 


loween ever! 
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Jack Frost 
By Linda Barton (11 years) 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Jack Frost is a little elf. 

He paints the leaves all by himself. 

He paints them red, orange, brown, 
and yellow. 

My, he is a jolly fellow! 

He wears a little pointed cap. 

When he gets thirsty he drinks the 
tree’s sap. 


The Lion 
By Norma Beyer (9 years) 
Racine, Wis. 


I saw a lion at the zoo. 

He roared and roared in rage 
And scared me so very much 

I was glad he was in a cage. 


8 
Monkeys 


By Suzanne Mortenson (9 years) 
Racine, Wis. 


The monkeys at the zoo 
Are funny as can be. 

But I’m glad I’m not a monkey 
It’s more fun to be me. 


A Good Joke 
By Glennis McLeod (9 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


One night our bedroom clock 
stopped at seven o'clock but no one 
noticed it. Everyone went to bed at 
his regular time. About midnight 
Daddy woke up, looked at the 
clock, and saw that it was seven 
o'clock. Not knowing it had 
stopped, he got up, dressed, and 
lit the fire. When he looked at his 
watch and saw that it was one 
o'clock in the morning, he went 
right back to bed. 


30 October 


To School 
By Herbert Fabel (9 years) 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


On my way to school one day, 

I stopped and started in to play. 
I heard the school bell ring again 
And knew that I must hurry then. 


The Little Bunny 
By Carmela Mecca (10 years) 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Once there was a little bunny. 

When he hopped he looked so 
funny! 

He was just as fond of carrots 

As a bee is fond of honey. 


The Circus 
By Roger Davis (9 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The circus has elephants, seals, and 

dogs; 
People come wearing their evening 

togs. 
It travels from south to north, 
Here to there, back and forth. 
You will lose a couple of pounds 
Laughing at the funny clowns. 
People come in a car. 
Some live near, some live far. 


Sounds 
By Dorothy Gaspar (12 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


I hear a lot of funny sounds: 

The little squirrels running around, 

The stepping and stamping of peo- 
ple’s feet 

Hurrying, scurrying down the 
street, 

The rustling of the great tall trees, 

The buzzing of the little bees, 

The screeching of a big red bus— 

These are the sounds that are com- 
mon to us. 


Candy Land | 
By Helen D’Albergo (8 years) 
Galveston, Tex. 


I'd love to visit Candy Land; 

I'd love to taste the candy sand, 

The little flowers around my feet 

Would be the candy peppermint 
sweet. 


The chocolate drops and candy poles 

Remind me of the jelly rolls, 

The marshmallow eggs and 
gumdrops too. 

Oh, Candy Land, what a wonderful 


view! 


My Swing 
By Harold Bell (9 years) 
Caledonia, Miss. 


My swing goes to the sky; 
What a thrill, oh, my! 

My swing is in the apple tree; 
We are as happy as can be. 


I stay high in the air 
When the weather is fair. 
When there comes a rain, 
I am right there again. 


My swing and I fly so high 

I can see far and nigh. 

In China I see the Chinese; 

There the people are stirring like 
bees. 


My Pony 
By Barbara Rankin (10 years) 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


I have a little pony; 
Her name is Silver Gray. 

She lives out in the meadow 
Not very far away. 


I take her lumps of sugar 
Every single day. 

I like my little pony 
Because she’s very gay. 
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Autumn 


By Barbara Garbrick (10 years) 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


I like the leaves, 

Some red, some brown; 
They are falling softly 

All about the town. 


The squirrels are busy 
their winter store, 

Hopping from limb to limb, 
Hoping to find some more. 


Soon Jack Frost will be along 
Painting leaves with colors 
bright; 
Later on he'll come again 
Painting windows silvery white. 


Kindness 


By Diana McFarland (8 years) | 
Arimo, Idaho 


If you are kind to someone else 
They will be kind to you. 

And soon everyone 

Will be kind and true. 


I think that if you will be kind 
It is the best that you can do 
To make the world a happy place, 
Don’t you? 


Little Star 
By Ruth Willard (11 years) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


I have a little turtle, 
Whose name is Little Star. 
When I put him on the floor 
He doesn’t go too far. 


I take my little turtle 
And put him in a box 

To watch him crawl and play 
On his little rocks. . 


The Circus Parade 
By Roberta Martin (9 years) 
McAlester, Okla. 


The circus parade has come to town; 
See all the elephants, lions, and 


clowns ? 
The clowns act so silly, it seems to 


me, 
But they’re always funny and good 
to see. 
| Some of the clowns do tricks on the 
ground; 


{ See them go whirling round and 
round ? 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 

- ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we-cannot re- 


- turn unused contributions. 


Paula’s Bunny 


By Deborah Eibel (10 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Paula’s bunny has no ear, 

This is why he cannot hear. 

All he does is sit and stare 

And breathe a breath of dusty air, 

Paula’s poor little bunny. 

Let us think of months ago, 

When Bunny then could hear, you 
know. 

But Paula grew quite mad one day 

And threw her bunny’s ear away, 

Paula’s poor little bunny. 

Now Paula realized what occurred, 

And her sobs were the saddest that 
I ever heard. 

She then stroked Bunny and his 
head, 

And both soon shared the dreamy 
bed, 

Paula’s happy little bunny. 


Mother 
By Charyl Lou Tedesko 
(8 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


She is the one I love so dear, 

She is the one to have right near, 
She is the one I love, none other, 
She is my own dear mother! 


My Cat 
By Marlowe Mooneyhan 
(6 years) 
Sumter, S. C. 
Tippy, Tippy, that’s my cat. 
She can really catch a rat. 
Tippy is so round and plump 
I wish that you could see her jump. 


The Monkeys 
By John Johnson (9 years) 
Racine, Wis. 

Monkeys are good acrobats; 

They swing from limb to limb, 
But when they fall they bump their 

chin 
And make us laugh and grin. 


Halloween 
By Linda Wilson (10 years) 
Manchester, N. H. 

Owls and ghosts and inky black 
cats, 

Goblins and witches with tall 
pointed hats, 

Noisemakers and jack-o’-lanterns, 

Just what do these mean? 

I’m sure you can guess that it’s 
now Halloween. 


The girls and the boys are out 
looking for fun; 

They ring all the doorbells, and 
how they do run! 

It’s “trick or treat,” but do not 
be mean. 

It’s only for fun that we have Hal- 
loween. 


My Baby Sister 
By Joyce Riddle (6 years) 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 
I have a baby sister ; 
She is the sweetest of them all. 


And my mother holds her very tight 
So that she won't fall. 


The Lion Fish 
By Mary Jane Clausen (8 years) 
Racine, Wis. 
One day I saw a lion fish. 
His body looked just like a dish. 
He had so many little fins 
That he could hardly move or 
swim. 
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Dear Boosters: 


Here on Unity Farm the beauty of October is everywhere. Frost is 
in the air, the pumpkins are ripe on the vines, and the leaves are turning 
red and gold. We can add to the joy of October by remembering to keep 
the thought expressed in this verse in mind: 

Oh, we are merry Boosters! 
We work and smile and pray, 
And remember on this Halloween 
To be kind in every way. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls to think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. We 
meet the members of our club each month on these pages by publishing 
as many as we can of the letters received from Boosters. One need not 
subscribe for WEE WisDoM in order to join the Good Words Booster 
Club, although we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. 
There are no club dues. If you should like to become a member, just write 
Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo., and I shall be glad 
to mail you an application blank. 

Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: Reading the let- 
ters of the Club members has con- 
vinced me that they are happy 
and I want to be one of the happy 
Boosters. I am going back to school 
and getting along fine. I am pray- 
ing and I am having a good time. 
—Willard. 

Welcome, Willard, to our. 
Good Words Booster Club. As 
you follow carefully the rules 
of the club, you will see that 
being a member helps you to be 
healthier, happier, and more 
successful in all that you think 
and say and do. 


Dear Secretary: Being a Booster 
is much fun. I have been trying to 
do what is right, and I am teaching 
my little sister to know right from 
wrong. She thinks it is fun too. I 
want to get busy and earn some 
money to buy a club pin.—Colbert. 


32 October 


Thank you, Colbert, for your 
cheerful letter. Our greatest 
happiness comes from doing 
what is good and kind. We 
know that the Christ-Mind 
within you is helping you and 
your little sister to understand 
what is right and good at all 


times. 


Dear Secretary: Yesterday when 
I was setting the table I shook 
some salt into my hand and began 
to eat it. I had shaken out too 
much, and since I could not put it 
back into the shaker, I put’ it in 
my mother’s flowers. That evening 
when she asked who put the salt 
in the flowers I said nothing. But, 
when she put me to bed, I told 
her. Because I had been honest, she 
did not punish me. And I was 
happy because I had told the truth. 
—Peggy (Canada). 


Being honegt, Peggy, is one 
of the first rules for happy liv- 
ing. You may sometimes fool 
your mother for a little while, 
but you can’t fool yourself. Dis- 
honest pretending made you 
feel depressed, and that is such 
an uncomfortable feeling to 
carry around with you! Because 
God loves you, He guides you 
and helps you to be honest in 
all that you think and say and 


do. 


Dear Secretary: My mother tries 
to follow the club rules just as I 
do. That makes her a Booster Club 
member too, doesn’t it ?—Anita. 

Indeed it does, Anita! I am 
happy to mail a special member- 
ship card to your mother. 

Family clubs are fun, and I 
shall be happy to help any 
reader to form one. Or pet- 
haps a group of friends or a 
class at school or at Sunday 
school would like to organize 
a local club. If you will write 
me of your plans, I shall be 
glad to send you a folder of 
directions and suggestions. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have belonged 
to the Good Words Booster Club 
one year and five months. I use 
The Prayer of Faith often, and it 
seems to guide me in whatever I 
do. I love this prayer because it is 
like a guiding star that leads me to 
God.—Donna Lue. 

We are glad, Donna Lue, 
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that you are a member of our 
club. The Prayer of Faith has 
been used by thousands and 
thousands of boys and girls and 
adults, too. All who know it 
have found it to be a mighty 
help in all things. When we 
think about God by repeating 
this prayer, we open our mind 
to Him so He can send us just 
the right thoughts to help us. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Please 
send some application blanks for 
new members, and the folder that 
will help us with our local club. 
Today after school some of us boys 
went on a hike. We discovered new 
paths and creeks. We took our 
supper along, and it was the best 
trip we have had in a long time. 
—Allen. 


The application blanks and 


the folder of suggested direc- 


tions are on their way to you, 
Allen. Local clubs are fun be- 
cause it is a joy to practice to- 
gether keeping the club rules. I 
shall be happy to help other 
readers who wish to organize 
a group of friends or a class at 
school or at Sunday school in- 
to a local Good Words Booster 
Club. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 play the 
accordion, and my teacher has a 
band. Last Tuesday night the band 
played at a school. It was the first 
time I had ever played with it and 
I was very nervous for fear I would 
make a mistake. Just before we 
were to play I remembered the 
Booster Club, and repeated The 


Prayer of Faith to myself. I did not 
make one mistake and I also got 
over being nervous. The Prayer of 
Faith really me. I have 
been trying to keep the Booster 
pledge and when I fail, I always 
try again —Karen. 

When you turned your 
thoughts to God by repeating 
The Prayer of Faith, He helped 
you to remember that this gift 
of musical entertainment was 
really a gift from Him coming 
down to the audience through 
your mind and fingers and ac- 
cordion. You had done your 
part by practicing and when you 
turned to Him, the nervous 
tension was relieved and you 
could remember perfectly all 
that you had learned. You are 
a true Booster, Karen. 


Dear Barbara: When I lost my 
mother’s fountain pen I was afraid 


that I would never find it. Then ° 


I remembered that if you need 
help, God will i you. I prayed 
to God to help me find the pen and 
six days later my brother found 
it for me. I was very grateful to 
God and to my brother.—Lozise. 


We join you, Louise, in be- 
ing grateful that God always 
answers our prayers. Often God 
uses other persons to bring the 
answer to us, just as He used 
your brother to answer your 
prayer. We do not pray with 
the idea of changing God, for 
He is always our loving Father. 
We talk to God and listen to 
God so that we may know Him 
better, so we may understand 


His great plan for filling our 
life with good and so we can do 
our part in working out. His 
plan. For every good thing that 
comes to us let us be thankful 
and say, as Jesus said, “Father, 
I thank thee.” 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Karen Shulenberg (11), Rte. 1, 
Verdon Nebr.; Ida Beth Crawford 
(12), Rte. 4, Horse Shoe Rd., 
Winnfield, La.; Barbara Boorman 
(10), 95 Ernest Gagnon, Quebec, 
Que., Canada; Cecille Lantz (10), 
Rte. 2, Box 869, Yucaipa, Calif.; 
Lynn Hamilton (10), Rte. 8, 
Evansville, Ind.; Ruth Ann Heiken 
(10), Rte. 1, Scotch Grove, Iowa; 
Janice Perrault (9), 150 Speel St., 
Willimansett, Mass.; Ruthie Ehr- 
man (9), Elm Court, Butler, Pa.; 
Trudy Ann Hadsell (11), Box 
183, Tomball, Tex.; Daniel Har- 
bin (10), Rte. 1, Box 41C, Cy- 
press, Tex.; Tommy Kemp (10), 
Box 515, Tomball, Tex.; Shirley 
Ann McIntyre (12), Rte. 3, 
Howard, Kans.; Joyce Bullard 
(12), Eckley, Colo.; Connie Prunty 
(12), Box 66, Westport, S. Dak.; 
Henry Kuehn (9), Rte. 1, Box 247, 
Hufsmith, Tex.; Carolyn Woodes 
(12), 18 Second St., Rochester, 
N. H.; LaDonna Cool (13), Rte. 
3, Callaway, Nebr.; Sandra Ann 
Labrecque (13), Box 145, Milan, 
N. H. 


* THE PRAYER OF FAITH *k** kx 


God is my help in every 
need ; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God dwells within me, 
guides my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through ‘Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know nc 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS 
JOHNNY 


Designed by Erika Cresse 
(13 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of 
its wardrobe. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For daily food, 

For loving care, 
Dear God, I say 

A thank-you prayer. 


Picnic Lunch 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Someone is the cook and an- 
other is the eater. The cook 
goes to each in turn and 
whispers the name of some ar- 
ticle of food that might be 
found in a picnic lunch. When 
the cook has given each player 
a name, she stands back and 
the eater comes forward. The 
players stand in a row opposite 
the eater. 

The eater now calls out some 
kind of food. He may say, 
“I want a peanut-butter sand- 
wich,” or “I want a pickle,” and 
so forth. The player having the 
name of the sandwich or the 
pickle must run to a previously 
set goal before the eater catches 
him. If he succeeds, he takes 
his place in the row again. If 
he is caught, he must drop out 
of the game since he is eaten. 
If no one has the name that 
the eater calls he must change 
places with the first one in the 
row. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Beheading Twice 
1. Clover, lover, over. 2. Clever, 
lever, ever. 3, Score, core, ore. 


4. Smother, mother, other. 5. Grant, 
rant, ant. 


yy 


The first year of high school 
is exciting, isn’t it? It opens up 
a whole new world to you—a 
world in which you are really 
“growing up’—a world in which you cease to 
be a “child” and take on the status of “teen- 
ager.” Lucky you, to be a part of this world! 


Yet being a teen-ager has its problems, be- 
cause everything about you is going through a 
process of “change’’—your height, your weight, 
your personality, your tastes, your aims and 
ambitions, your relationship to the world about 
you—and often you may wish for “someone to 
talk with” about the different problems these 
changes bring about. Such a friend to the teen- 
ager is YOU magazine! 


YOU magazine is edited by people who really 
understand you and your needs for guidance 
as well as for real reading entertainment. Its 
many wonderful departments and interesting 
stories and features help you to “grow” in inner 
ways as well as in outer expression. YOU is 
the magazine for you! Just $1 too for a year’s 
subscription, so why not order yours today? 
A handy order coupon may be found on another 
page of the magazine you are now reading. 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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Can you name two or more “great days” commonly ob- 
served in October? Just for fun, see how well you can do 
on this October quiz—using the clues below—and without 
“peeking” at the answers at the bottom of the page. The 
number of spaces tells you how many letters there are in 
the answer. 


1. OCTOBER 12—A day celebrated in America, named for a man 
who made a great discovery in 1492. (20 points) 


2. OCTOBER 31—Celebrated by a western State, whose first initial 
is N, in honor of its admission to the Union. Name the State. 
(20 points) 


3. OCTOBER 27—The birthday of a famous president whose 
initials are T. R. (10 points) 


4. OCTOBER 31—The evening preceding Allhallows or All Saints’ 
Day. (10 points) 


5.OCTOBER 27—The day celebrating the founding of a great 
American military organization in 1775. (10 points) 


6. OCTOBER 21—The day on which the November issue of a 
certain magazine for boys and girls will be mailed from the 
place it is printed. Name the magazine. (30 points) 


Now, look at the answers at the bottom of the page and 
count up your score. Over 70 is very good, but don’t be 
discouraged if your score is lower. You can give yourself 
a 100-point “bonus” for knowing that there are thirty-one 
“great days” in October when you have a subscription for 
WEE WISDOM! But the highest score of all goes to the 
boy or girl who remembers to share WEE WISDOM by 
giving a gift subscription to every friend or playmate who 
has an October birthday! The cost is $2 a year for 12 fun- 
filled issues. 

jo. 
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